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— 
NO UNION F ecavbacieaed* 
—_—____—— 


€ 
THE U. 8. CONSTITUTION ‘4 COVENANT WITH DEATH 


AND AN AGREEMENT WITH HELL.” 


Ea” ‘Yes! it cannot be denied—the slaveholding 
lords of the South prescribed, as a condition of their 
assent to the Constitution, three special provisions to 
secure thé perpetuity of their dominion over their 
slaves The first was the immunity, for twenty years, 
of prererving the African slave trade; the second was 
the stipulation to surrender fugitive slaves—an en- 
gagement positively prohibited by the laws of God, 
delivered from Sinai; and, thirdly, the exaction, fatal 
to the principles of popular representation, of a repre- 
sentation for slaves—for articles of merchandize, under 
the name of persons. . . To call government thus con- 
stituted a democracy, is to insult the understanding of 
mankind. It is doubly tainted with the infection of 
riches and slavery. Its reciprocal operation upon the 
government of the nation is to establish an artificial 
majority in the slave representation over that of the 
free people, in the American Congress, and thereby 
to make the PRESERVATION, PROPAGATION 
AND PERPETUATION OF SLAVERY THE VI- 
TAL AND ANIMATING SPIRIT OF THE NA- 
TIONAL GOVERNMENT,’—Joun Quixcy ApaMs 
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rie Liberator. 


CURTIS'S SPEECH. 


nEMARKES oN MR. 
~ © WILLIA RoW DITCH. 
it this community has been 
foundasion by the agitation of the 
Mr, Curtis begins by tracing the 
<e classes who have been mainly 
With these 
It may be 


t very sound practical judgments.’ 


ng about this result. 


| have little to do. 


love excitement or notoriety, or 

r are smarting under disap- 

But, if there be any such, we hope we 

‘whose daily food is contention, 

rink is the water of strife,’ and 

or and feelings are not such as have been 

ved as malignant philanthropy.’ We 

that ‘deep and ineradicable love 

y which beats in every throb of every 
s of New England.’ 

extent to which opinions have been 

the resolution which was 


, in Faneuil Hall, in 


ent meeung 


Mr. Curtis quotes 


slaves, which resolution declared | 
’ 


r no Constitution, law or no law, 
low afugitive to be taken from Massachu- 
He alludes to ‘ public exhortations to violent 

to laws, and assurances of aid and succor in 

1 resistance;’ to the promulgation 

s that fugitive slaves have a right to defend 
rty, even at the price of blood; ‘and as if,’ 
should be nothing wanting to exhibit 

s which has possessed men’s minds, mur- 
erjury have been erected into virtues, and in 


He then 


ee extracts from Theodore Parker’s Sermon 


1 from the sacred desk.’ 


5 


It is true, and we confess our grati- 

e fact, that there are so many thousands 

y will despise all penalties rather than aid 
junter on the soil of the old Bay State, but 
willing by their works to show their belief in 


rule, that we are to do unto others as we 
lo unto us. 

that fugitive slaves have been told that 

tural right to protect themselves and 

s from the clutch of the slave-dealer, 

forcibly if they must! And 

that, according to our Bill of 


eably if they can, 
ww Uunuenla y rue 
y have this natural right. No one, unless 
iever in the principle of non-resistance, 
Who can 
iat Mr. Curtis and his friends 


itly in his own case! 





the execution of such a law, if 
Most unques- 





lagainst themselves? Noone! 
e would defend his own freedom, and that 
s wife and children, to the very last extremity. 
He would do it peacefully, if he could, but, at all 
e would defend himself, and counsel all oth- 
kecircumstances to defend themselves. How 
1, blame Mr. Parker for upholding for the 

the same right of self-defence ? 

He blames Mr, Parker for preaching perjury as a 
ecause he expressed the opinion that human 


¢ would justify a juror in disregarding his oath, 
thereby enabled to save from destruction 

who has been guilty of no higher offence in point 
rals than secreting the outcast from his pursuer. 






1¢ general tenor of Mr, Curtis's argu- 


Son tus point. We confess that we are not sat- 


ed with Mr, Parker's reasoning. We would not 
serve a8 juror in any such case, and we cannot see 
ther honest way of meeting the difficulty. 


‘he same time, the majority of men are so 
‘tuted that they will not regret those verdicts 
so often rendered, both here and in 
and, certainly contrary to the evidence, where 

t has been to save from an ignominious 

me poor creature, who, in his desperate ex- 

has committed some theft or other trivial 
df A good result is attained by bad means; the 
th But the whole 
irtis’s speech is to convince us that, 
sake supporting the Union, we are fully 


have been 


‘ought to justify the means. 
tof Mr. C 


n surrendering fugitive slaves. Now, if, 
* sake of the Union, he is willing to act con- 

= & ag deepest instincts of a New England heart, 
‘he, with the slightest appearance of consist- 
°e Theodore Parker for apparently sanc- 

£4 Similar ] 


tule of action? We say apparently, 


hot entirely convince ourselves that Mr. 
Seif considers it right for any man to take 

1e is willing to keep it; for he 
ct page tothat from which Mr. 
18 extracts,—* Yet I see not how aman 


nN Knowin.! ae oto F 
‘3+Y, and with a good conscience, swear to 





‘coms it wrong :o keep, and will not 
®s not intend to keep.’ (Sermon, p. 34.) 

§ ‘ius stated the exient to which public 
* gone on this subject, Mr. Curtis lays 


two propositions :— 
ASC exists which denands a breach of a 
od tesistan yo the government, and justifies 
tion, ifn by individuals, it is a case for rev- 
If there 3 is time we knewand acted on it. 
And the f '8 Dot such a case, then this language, 
sh ane DSS that prompt it, and the conduct 
hi — it, disgracs.our community, and 
.. suety and peace, and should receive 
idle oroy ” ae good ciizen, There is no 
’ ind between these ‘wo alternatives.’ 





Compan 





her words. citha fi. 
e ds, either those yhose opinions he has 
~~ 


—~ ~siGering are right, and then it is a case 


* Lord SoMa : 
leelareg ont a speech ir Parliament in 1834, 
ured verdicts, a his bo a list of 555 per- 
ee ae delivered at the )) iley i 
fe oe the Single offence pre x Reiley in Sftaen 
above for Value stolen 

Ort Wi 
Value of Arye. but the verdicts being to ‘the 
3 . -n iki » 
cated were like _— —- ‘nly.’ Some of the 
. = " ten Pound note— 


fo 
“SS Rer oniles 


tealing from dwel- 


® given in the -nine shillings eee 
OWN Confession oof ® Woman convicted, on he 
of size ton, of stealing gold A odio r 
tmount sere? Shillings, and sther age 
Sunt of fortyfour, © money to the 
P49, 56 Thoughts om the Death Penal. 


| for revolution, or they are wrong, and they should re- 
| ceive the rebuke of every good citizen. 

Mr. Curtis divides anti-slavery men into two 
| classes :— 
' 
| 


‘One class openly avow that this is a case for a 
lrevolution. They say that the Constitution of the 
United States contains an article which is immoral, 
}and must pot, under any circumstances, be obeyed; 
|that as honest men they cannot undertake to abide 
| by this compact, with a mental reservation that they 

will break an important part of it. And therefore 
they reject the whole, and hold it to be the duty of 
this Commonwealth to withdraw itself instantly from 
| this whole compact, and thus revolutionize the gov- 
jernment. This is the ground of action and the end 
|of one class—the ground of action being that there 
is a fundamental error in the constitution of the gov- 
ernment, and the end, that the government mast be 
cestroyed. 

‘Whatever else may be said of this, it cannot be 
denied that it is open, definite, tangible, capable of 
| being seen and understood in its true proportions. 
| They do not profess one thing, and mean another. 
|They do not move blindly towards the gulf of 
| civil discord and national destruction. They do not 
|lead their followers towards it with boastful assur- 

ances that the ground is safe and clear. They see 
| treason, and they honestly say so, and give their 
| reason for it. 

‘But there is another larger class who are now 
lacting with them, many of whom I verily believe do 
|not see whither they are going. These have not 
thrown off their allegiance to the Constitution. On 
| the contrary, many of them hold or have held public 
| office, and have sworn to support the Constitution.’ 





| Mr. Curtis goes on to express the ‘ hope ’—yes, the 
| hope—that there will be found ‘many’ of this latter 
| class ‘ willing’ to have fugitive slaves returned accord- 
He has fallen into several mistakes in 
There are three marked divisions of 
| anti-slavery men. First: There isa large class, whol- 
ly omitted by him, represented by Gerrit Smith, who 
sincerely believe the Constitution to be an anti-slave- 
ry instrument, and who repudiate, as incorrect inter- 
pretations of that instrument, all the so called com- 
promises of the Constitution. Of course, this class 
believe themselves to be acting perfectly constitu- 
tionally when they refuse to recognize as binding 
such laws as the Fugitive Slave Law. So far from 
admitting themselves to be traitors, they declare 
themselves to be the only ones who are really loyal to 
the principles of the Constitution. Second: There 
is a much larger class, represented by Mr. Garri- 
rison, (and whom, apparently, Mr. Curtis intends to 
| describe in his first class,) who believe that, accord- 
| ing to the correct interpretation of that instrument, it 
materially supports slavery, and accordingly they 
declare that it is morally wrong for any one volunta- 
rily to support such pro-slavery clauses, or the instru- 
| ment as a whole. They are revolutionizers, it is true, 
but in a very diiferent sense from that in which Mr. 
Curtis seems to think. Their aim is to effect a moral 
| revolution, a regeneration of public opinion, and this 
lis their only object, Their aim is to change the 
thoughts, the ideas of the nation, to make them, in- 


bean 1 
jing to law! 
} these extracts. 








| stead of either being pro-slavery or indifferent, ac- | groarid down by the oppression of England, you must 


| tively anti-slavery. They do not recommend, and 
| never have recommended, a physical revolution, or 
jany resort to arms, to effect their object. They 
| are well aware that any such appeal to arms would 
| necessarily result in failure. ‘Not by might nor by 
| power, but by the spirit of Truth, is this great rev- 
| olution to be achieved. Itis a moral, not a physical 
revolution, which we propose, and is to be accomplish- 
jed by moral means — by the power of truth — by 
| the resistless might of public opinion, Our expecta- 
| tion is, by the diffusion of intelligence, by the spread 
| of light on this subject, by unveiling the hideousness 
| of slavery in all its aspects, to produce such a public 
sentiment as shall demand first the withdrawal of all 
|Support given to the system here in the North, and 
| next the operation of such remaining measures as may 
be necessary for its peaceful abolition.’ [Extract from 
the 13th Annual Report presented to the Pennsylva- 
nia Anti-Slavery Society, Oct. 15, 1850. p. 38.] 
Mr. Curtis istoo good a lawyer to express the opin- 
|ion that such men are traitors. Something more than 
| their acts is required to constitute ‘waging war’ 
| against the United States, or ‘adhering to their ene- 
| mies, giving them aid and comfort ’—the only two 
ways in which treason can possibly be committed. 
(Const. U. S., Art. 3, Sec. 3.) Third: There is a 
,class much larger than either of the others, the Free 
| Soil party, who profess allegiance to the Constitution, 
albeit they believe in the usual interpretation of some 
|of its clauses. They avow their determination to act 
| under the Constitution, in order step by step to re- 
move all the constitutional supports of slavery. Still 
Mr. Curtis apparently thinks that the real difficulty 
| with the two latter classes is the same, and that the 
constitutional provision in relation to the return of 
fugitive slaves does not receive any real support from 
those of either class. 

Such being the case, he thinks it high time that this 
supposed moral difficulty about supporting the Con- 
stitution should be examined, and accordingly he pro- 
ceeds to discuss the question. The first thing which 
strikes us about his argument is the entire omission 
even casually to allude to any of the pro-slavery clau- 
ses, except that relating to fugitive slaves. He makes 
not the least mention of the article which provides 
for slave representation, although the effect of this ar- 
ticle has been, in the opinion of John Quincy Adams, 
‘to make the preservation, propagation and perpetu- 
ation of slavery the vital and animating spirit of the 
national government.’ He makes not the least men- 
tion of the clause intended to prevent the abolition of 
the African slave trade prior to 1808,—that wicked 
permission of wrong which was admitted into the Con- 
stitution by Northern delegates, in order to prevent 
the insertion of a clause which would have been in- 
jurious to their shipping interest! He makes no men- 
tion of that clause which was inserted for the pur- 
pose of compelling us to suppress slave insurrections 
by the national arm! The question Mr. Curtis pro- 
posed to discuss was, the moral right to support the 
Constitution! Why, theny did he wholly omit all 
reference to these clauses? Even if he has been suc- 
cessful in removing the difficulty about supporting 
the fugitive slave clause, he has only performed a 
small part of the work necessary to be done, before 
he can come to his conclusion that we have a right to 
support the Constitution. This is the first fatal omis- 

ion in his argument. 





But even if we suppose that the question is to be de- 
termined simply by deciding whether we can rightly 
agree to return fugitive slaves, his argament is scarce- 
ly less faulty. Of course, the question is a moral 
one. It is, have we the right, not have we the power, 
to make such an agreement? Is it wrong, not is it 
beyond our power, to agree to surrender slaves? 
And Mr. Curtis admits this, by saying, ‘It is a moral 
question.’ ‘The question is, whether this Common- 
wealth acted within the bounds of right, in 1788, 
when it entered into the compact in question,’ 


He then endeavored to prove that our State possess- 
ed this moral right :— 


‘ At that time, Massachusetts was an independent 
sovereign State, possessing, of course, all the powers 
over its own citizens in reference to foreign states 
which constitute and arise from sovereignty. Among 
these powers, two only are important here; the pow- 
er to make binding compacts with other States, and 
the power to determine what persons from abroad 
shall be admitted to, or excluded from, the territori- 
al limits of the State, and on what terms and con- 
ditions ary such persons shall be allowed to come, 
or be required to depart. Both these powers are un- 
qnestionable. For centuries, a succession of great 
gos have been employed upon this subject of pub- 
uc JAW. 

‘Beginning with Grotius in the 16th century, and 
ending with our countryman Wheaton, who died in 
this country two years ago, or with Lieber, if you 
please, who still lives, | believe there cannot be 
| found any where a set of more profound, wise, hu- 
mane, Christian moralists than these. Men of great 
boldness of mind, restrained by no positive rules, 
seeking the moral truth of the great subjects they 
have discussed, by the best lights of divine and hu- 
man wisdom. Yet not one of them, so far as I 
know, has ever doubted that the powers which I have 
mentioned rightfully exist, and are necessary for 
the preservation of every civilized Siate. 

‘There is another principle equally clear, and 
that is, that every State may and should exercise its 
powers for its own preservation, and the advance- 
ment of the welfare of its own citizens.’ 


Mr. Curtis then alludes to our State laws prohib- 
iting the introduction of foreign convicts, and the in- 
mates of foreign poor-houses and hospitals :-— 


‘Did any man doubt the rightful authority of the 
Legislature to put a stop to this—to say that these 
persons, however ground down by oppression and 
distress at home, must not be thrown upon our 
hands? No one, that I ever heard of, donbted it. 
| On the contrary, very stringent laws were passed, 
| which we have been struggling ever since to main- 
| tain against the exclusive power of Congress over 
commerce. What right has the State to pass these 
laws? I answer again, the right of self-protection. 
The right to determine what persons from abroad 
shall be admitted to its territory. The right to use 
its own discretion, and consult the safety and wel- 
fare of its citizens, admitting or excluding them. 
* - v es The principles are clear. 
Every sovereign State has and must have the right 
to judge what persons from abroad shall be admit- 
ted; and this and all other powers the State is 
bound to use for the safety and welfare of its own 
citizens, 

‘If we havea right to say to those who have been 





not land on our shores, because your presence is in- 
jurious to us, have we nota right to avoid enormous 
evils and secure incaiculable benefits, not otherwise 
attainable, by a compact, one article of which agrees 
that our State shall not be an asylum for fugitives 
froin service ?’ 

‘To deny this, is to deny the right of self-preser- 
vation toa State. It strikes at the heart of every 
civilized community. It makes its preservation im- 
possible, and throws us back at once into a condi- 
tion below the most degraded savages who have a 
semblance of government.’ 

Such is Mr. Curtis’s argument. He lays it down 
as a fundamental proposition of the law of nations, 
that each nation has aright to use its own discretion 
in admitting or excluding foreigners. We shall not 
deny that the right is thus laid down by writers on 
public law. But in the absence of any tribunal with 
authority to declare beyond dispute what is really the 
law on this point, we conclude that we have a right 
to expound what we deem the true rule on the sub- 
ject. Let our opinion have weight only so far as our 
reasoning commends itself to ‘the reason and judg- 
ment of sober men.’ 

Each nation is said to have the right in its discre- 
tion to admit or exclude foreigners.. Is this discre- 
tion, in any just sense of the word, to be deemed 
unlimited? We answer, No! What is the object of 
all public law? The spread of civilization, of com- 
merce, and the blessings of peace over the whole 
world. ‘Each individual nation, (says Vattel—Ixi.) 
is bound to contribute every thing in her power to the 
happiness and perfection of all the others.’ Can, 
then, this discretion be exercised in such a manner 
as to defeat the very object of the law? Most mani- 
festly not ! In exercising this discretion, we are bound 
to keep in view the end of the law. Whatever may 
be said or thought of the abstract right of this or any 
other nation to shut out all foreigners from its bor- 
ders, such an exercise of our discretion cannot be con- 
sidered, in any just sense, in accordance with the rule 
of international law. We are bound, by every just 
principle of public law, to give the world the benefit 
of our civilization, and to receive from other nations 
the benefit to be derived from theirs, by entering into 
commercial and other relations under them. We 
have no right to exercise our discretion so as to de- 
feat this, the primary object of the law. 

Accordingly, our discretion cannot be considered 
as unlimited in any properly legal sense. It has 
some limits, clear and well defined. So far from our 
having the right to exercise it in a manner to defeat 
or retard the great end of international law,—the civ- 
ilization of the world—the happiness of the race,— 
we are bound to exercise it in such a manner as is 
most calculated to advance that civilization and hap- 
piness. In other words, we are bound to follow, we 
would not say, the highest dictate of morality, but 
the highest rule of right which our municipal law 
recognizes. By so doing, we t fail to p ti 
the civilization and happiness of mankind. 

Such is what we conceive and declare to be the 
true rule of the law of nations governing the right of 
this State to exclude foreigners. It may not be found 
in any of the writers on public law, but any lawyer 
will know whole branches of law which have in real- 
ity grown up in comparatively modern times. Lord 
Coke knew very little of the commercial law of to- 
day. Me. Licber knows, perhers, as little of what 








will be good international law a century hence. And 
in the absence of any legal authority on the question, 
we are bound to declare the highest rule to be the 
true rule. 

Let us apply our principle to the decision of the 
question before us. Had cur State the right, in the 
exercise of its discretion, to exclude certain persons, 
not because they were criminals, but simply and 
solely because they were slaves, and to provide for 
their return to the State from which they fied? The 
right to make the compact for these objects (i. e. the 
Constitution) necessarily rests on the right so to ex- 
ercise our discretion. Accordingly, if such an exer- 
cise of our discretion was illegal, the compact resting 
on such act was illegal also. Now, in using our dis- 
cretion on this subject, we were bound to use it in 
obedience to the highest rule of right on this subject 
which our law recognized. We had no right to make 
a compact with the slaveholding States conflicting 
with the highest rule of morality which our States 
recognized.* Now our courts, and the courts of the 
slaveholding States, united in admitting that slavery 
was contrary to natural right, and forbidden by the 
law of nature.t Accordingly, we were bound to ex- 
ercise our discretion in subservience to this idea, and 
to refuse to exclude men simply because they were 
deprived in other States of their natural rights, We 
were bound so to exercise our discretion as not to 
give a natural wrong any additioual, international sup- 
port. We were bound to declare, that as slavery was 
2 purely local institution, with the Southern States, 


}so it should remain; and that we would not break 


down admitted principles of law for the sake of sup- 
porting it. For these reasons we say, that our fa- 
thers had no degal right to make the compact which 
they did, to surrender fugitive slaves, 

But it is wholly immaterial to our purpose whether 
our rule is correct or not. Mr. Curtis’s argument 
is fallacious in this particular, that it argues from 
law to morality. To prove that we have a moral 
right to do a certain thing, he endeayors to show that 
we have a /egai right to do it. But we cannot con- 
sent to find our standard of morality in the law of 
nations ; for by this law, in the middle of the nine- 
teenth century, not even slaveholding nor the African 
slave trade is forbidden! If Mr. Curtis’s principle is 
correct, we may rightfully run counter to the noblest 
instincts of man asa social being—a being who is 
bound by his very nature to sympathize with and as- 
sist his fellow-man, of whatever nation or country. 
Public law may declare it right for us to turn from 
our shore the suffering fellow-being, whose only crime 
is his poverty, but Christianity requires that we 
should not pass him by, but that we should feed and 
clothe him. 





Mr. Curtis proposes the following case :— 
‘Suppose Carolina and Georgia should pass laws 
that if any such aged, diseased, or infirm slaves de- | 
sired, with the consent of their masters, to come to 
Massachusetts,theyshould be transported hither at the 
public expense. I wonder if a Free Soil Legisla- 
ture would consider itself powerless to prevent this 
State from being overwhelmed by such an irrup- 
tion.’ 

The writers on public law may declare it right for 
us to refuse these miserable beings an asylum on our 
shores, but a law higher far than any law of man, the 
law of God written on the human soul, requires of 
us to receive them, and, like the good Samaritan, to 
pour into their wounds oil and wine. As Christians, 
we are bound to do unto others as we would have 
others do unto us, even if the law allows us to do 
otherwise. It may be legally right to purchase our 
own temporal well-being by enslaving and oppressing 
our fellow-men, but it is certainly not a sound prin- 
ciple of morality. The divine law requires us rather 
to sacrifice our own to another's good. 

Mr. Curtis supposes ‘that some one had been mad 
enough to rise in’ our State Convention of 1788 and 
say— 

‘I see these evils—they are great now, and 
threaten to become intolerable. 1 see these bene- 
fits; [ believe this Constitution will perform for 
Massachusetts all that it promises. But I deny that 
Massachusetts, as a sovereign and civilized State, 
has the rightful power to make this compact. For 
here is a stipulation in it, that persons held to service 
in States now foreign to us, escaping hither, shall 
be given up to be carried back again,’ 

‘1 cannot pretend, fellow-citizens ,to give any idea 
of the treatment which such an objection would 
have received from the great and powerful minds of 
that convention. I believe they would not have left 
a vestige of it on earth—no, nor the material to make 
a ghost of, to rise from regions below, and frighten 
some of their descendants.’ 


We commend to Mr. Curtis’s perusal the speech of 
Luther Martin, delivered before the Legislature of 
Maryland. He was one of the delegates from that 
State to the convention that framed the Constitution. 
He attended the meetings of the convention, but did 
not sign the Constitution. In his speech he uses the 





* ‘A treaty concluded for an unjust or dishonest pur- 
pose is absolutely null and void, nobody having 
aright to engage to do things contrary to the law 
of nature. Thus, an offensive alliance, made for 
the purpose of plundering a nation from which no in- 
jury has been received, may, or rather ought to be 
broken.’ Vattel, p. 195. 

‘No one can be validly engaged to support injus- 
tice.’ Vattel, p. 197. If an alliance made for the 
punpere of robbing men of their property is null and 
void, what must be said of a compact formed for the 
purpose of robbing men of their natural rf§h‘s ? 


+ ‘All men are born free and equal, and have cer- 
tain natural, essential, and inalienable rights; among 
which may be reckoned the right of enjoying and de- 
fending their lives and liberties.’—Const. of Mass., 
Part I. art. 1. 1780. 

«All men are by nature equally free and indepen- 
dent, and have certain inherent rights, of which, when 
they enter into a state of society, they cannot, by any 
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*It is true, it 
ral right.’—B. 


the people of Virginia. 1776. 

slavery) i consistent with natu- 

LS Sekie sxpemant. 18 Pik, 198, 
are deemed r 


«That it (the slave trade) is at he ab ig 
will, ; denied.’ — hall, C. J., 

10 Wheaton’s «It is impossible but that 
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following language in relation to the slave trade 
elause ;— 

‘ Now, when we had searcely risen from our knees 
from supplicating his mercy and protection in form- 
ing our government over a free people, a govern- 
ment formed pretendedly on the principles of liberty, 
and for its eservation,—in that government to have 
a provision not only putting it out of its power to 
restrain and prevent the slave trade, even encourag- 
ing that most infamous traffic by giving the States 
the power and influence inthe nation in proportion 
as they cruelly and wantonly sported with the rights 
of their fellow-creatures, ought to be considered as 
a solemn mockery of, and and insult to, that God, 
whose protection we had then implored, and could 
dot fail to hold us up in detestation, and render us 
contemptible to every true friend of liberty in the 
world. It was said, it ought to be considered that 
national crimes can only be, and frequently are, pun- 
ished in this world by national punishments; and 
that the continuance of the slave trade, and thus 
giving it a national sanction and encouragement, 
ought to be considered as justly exposing us to the 
displeasure nnd vengeance of Him, who is equally 
Lord of all, and who views with equal eye the poor 
African slave and his American master.’ 

If such a man as Luther Martin had arisen in the 
Massachusetts Convention, and had urged the very ob- 
jection which Mr, Curtis has supposed, in language at 
all like the earnest language of Luther Martin, would 
‘any of the great and powerful minds in that Conven- 
tion’ have ventured to meet the objection as Mr. Cur- 
tis supposes? No! If they had previously felt dis- 
posed to sneer at it, they would have stood abashed 
in the presence of a noble soul! Almost involuntarily 
the words of Comus would have come into their 
thoughts— 

‘She fables not: I feel that I do fear 
Her words set off by some superior power,’ 

They would not with Comus say, or with Mr. Cur- 
tis think— 

‘This is mere moral babble.’ 

The last point in Mr. Curtis's argument is this :— 

‘That without an obligation to restore fugitives 
from service, Constitution or no Constitution, Union 
or no Union, we cannot live in peace with the 
slaveholding States, 

Has it, indeed, come to this, that in order to be at 
peace with our neighbors, we must consent to make 
our soil a hunting-ground for slaves? No! A thou- 
sand times, No! It is not true that slavery must re- 
ceive this extra territorial support in order that peace 
may be preserved, The general rule of law is, that 
slavery is purely a municipal institution, and that as 
soon as a slave escapes from the State where his mas- 
ter lives, he is to all intents a freeman. Such is the 
general rule of law and practice among civilized na- 
tions ; and we have yet to hear of a war caused by the 


| refusal of one State to recognise, even partially, the 


slave laws of its neighbor. Indeed, except in the 
case of our own Constitution, and the similar treaty 
between the King of Russia and the Greek Emperor 
at Constantinople, in the year 902,* we know of no 
agreement between adjoining nations for the return of 
fugitive slaves. In face of these fagts, how can Mr. 
Curtis assert that we cannot, in any case, Union or 
no Union, live at peace with the,South, without some 
agreement substantially like this fugitive slave 
clause? There are now, say 20,000 fugitives in 
Canada. In 1826, Henry Clay was desirous of nego- 
tiating a treaty with England, providing for their sur- 
render, and told our minister to press the matter. 
Our minister was answered, that ‘such an arrange- 
ment, on the part of Great Britain, was impossible.’ 
Notwithstanding all the efforts of our government, 
England has constantly refused to return the slaves 
on board the coastwise slave-trader, the Creole, or 
to give compensation for their loss. And yet are we 
not at peace with England? We actually negotiated 
a treaty with Mexico, by which the return of fugitive 
slaves was secured, but it was rejected by the Mex- 
ican Congress on ‘philanthropic principles altogeth- 
er,’ as Mr. Poinsett wrote hack to Washington. Did 
we go to war with Mexico on that account? No! 

In conclusion, we would say, that we are and al- 
ways have been in favor of Union between the States. 
Who would not be glad to see the day when the peo- 
ple of the whole earth, and not of this continent 
merely, would be one people, united under a constitu- 
tion which really established justice, and which really 
secured the blessings of liberty to all? Ail good men 
must of necessity be in favor of such connection be- 
tween these States. Such an union as this has never 
yet, to our knowledge, been denounced by any one; 
certainly not by even the most ‘ malignant’ of the ab- 
olitionists. ‘They have always declared themselves 
ready and willing to support such an union. They 
have never denounced the Federal Constitution be- 
cause it has done any thing towards securing the bles- 
sings of liberty to the people of this Commonwealth, 
but simply and solely because it has done so much to 
strengthen and foster the evil of slavery! They 
have not denounced the Constitution because it has 
established justice, but solely because it has establish- 
ed so much injustice! We will yield to no one in 
love and devotion to any just union between these 
States. In support of such an union, (if it existed,) 
we should be willing to pledge ‘our lives, our for- 
tunes, and our sacred honor.’ And, God be thanked ! 
it was the Declaration of Independence, with its 
glorieus, immortal truths, in favor of human rights, 
and not the National Constitution, with its ‘solemn 
guaranties’ to slavery, which called forth from our fa- 
thers that sacred pledge ! 


* «If a Russian siave shall take flight from his mas- 
ter, or if he shall be held under pretence of having 
been bought, his master may procure him, and take 
him wheresoever he may be found: and whosoever 
shall prevent his master from taking him, shall be 
guilty of offending this treaty, and shall be punished 
accordingly.’ ‘ 

+It is a little amusing that Mr. Curtis, so firm a 
supporter of Mr. Webster, should consider an agree- 
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GEORGE THOMPSON. 
Frrexp Garrison: 

Although I do not recognize the righteousness of 
those aristocratical distinctions which obtain through- 
out the varied ramifications of society, the result of 
mere contingent cireumstances, yet, when a man bes 
comes reckless of moral principle, when he volunta- 
rily assimilates himself to the brute creation, I know 
of nothing in the science which teaches men their 
duties, which would not justify me or you, as men, in 
repudiating any affinity with the being in question. 

The slave-hunter, who assumes the office of a blood« 
hound, should, ex officio, be treated as a blood-hound. 
And the man who, for fear of eliciting the vindictive 
anathemas of & contemptible clique around him, dare 
not deviate from the line chalked out for him; who 
is always sick at heart when not displaying the 
clinging obedience, the characteristic servility of a 
dog, should be treated with the same deference we 
usually accord to that animal. 

Identified with this class of beings is that inglori- 
ous combination of petty meanness and beardless in- 
significance, who, with the editor of the ‘ extra’erald’ 
as their leader, endeavored to create a disturbance in 
Faneuil Hall, on the occasion of the reception meet- 
ing to George Thompson. It is a well known fact, 
that that disgraceful riot was occasioned by the in- 
strumentality of the mendacious public press of Bos- 
ton, particularly the Herald, which, with characteris- 
tic obsequiousness, volunteered to its Southern mas- 
ters, its effortsin their behalf. Just look for a mo- 
ment on the picture. George Thompson, the foe of 
the tyrant, the friend of the human race, one of na- 
ture’s noblemen, one whose labors of love are stamp- 
ed, as it were, with the deathless impress of immor- 
tality upon the heart of the great brotherhood of man, 
is about to visit Boston. Now, say his maligners, 
is a capital chance to conciliate the favor of the South. 
We must, by the invention and dissemination of ma- 
licious falsehoods, misrepresent the object of Mr. 
Thompson’s visit, and then the prejudices of the peo- 
ple will be enlisted against him. We must resolve 
to scatter arrows, firebrands and death, throughout 
that portion of the community whose mental and mor - 
al constitutions are peculiarly adapted to the perform- 
ance of the duties assigned them. We must pursue 
this routine of procedure ; and if George Thompson 
speaks in Faneuil Hall, it will not be our fault. If 
the Cradle of Liberty be desecrated, we’ll wash 
our hands in innocence. Now, friend Garrison, when 
men are obliged to resort to such means to promote 
any cause whatever, when they are obliged to pur- 
sue a course of conduct involving so gross a derelic- 
tion of every moral principle, we regard such con- 
duct as a virtual acknowledgment of the inherent 
weakness of thatcause. Its vulnerability stands out 
in bold relief. 

But these servants have been obedient to their 
masters, and now it behooves them, in their turn, to 
see that the injunction is faithfully.observed, ‘ Mas- 
ters, render unto your servants that which is just and 
equal.’ At any rate, as the Herald man has labored 
so arduously for the interest of his master, it would 
be awarding him a very reasonable satisfaction, 
(without any special reference to the list of letters,) 
to suffer him to eat the crumbs which fall from his 
master’s table, 

I would here inform the traducers of George 
Thompson, that they are wofully and egregiously 
mistaken if they expect for one moment that any pre- 
concerted plan on their part to drown the voice of 
Freedom’s advocate can exert any other than a sal- 
utary influence in favor of the cause they would an- 
nihilate. They might as well attempt to clip the 
wings of the whirlwind, or arrest the thunderbolt in 
its devastating progress, as to endeavor to silence this 
man of God. If they drive him from Faneuil Hall, 
he will speak ini some hall not consecrated to free- 
dom, and his voice will echo with redoubled power in the 
very hall whence he was driven. 

In conclusion, I would observe that we are, as a 
people, content to pass through any and every orde- 
al, believing that He who brought forth light from 
darkness can by His own omnipotence bring good 
out of evil; that he will eventually ‘ cause the wrath 
of man to praise Him, and the remainder of wrath 
will He restrain.’ Truth is mighty, and will prevail, 
though the waves of the sea become turbulent, and 
the floods lift up their voice against it. We regard 
the most virulent persecutions we have to encounter 
as the early and the latter rain, tending to accele- 
rate rather than impedeour growth. When we refiect 
upon the position which we, asa people, occupy in 
this boasted land of liberty ; when we behold our fel- 
low-countrymen the victims of the Juggernautic spirit 
of caste, persecuted on account of complexional pecu- 
liarities, we are, with the ancient martyrs, led to ex- 
claim, ‘ How long, O Lord, how long!’ Butalthough 
clouds and darkness are round about us, the sun 
shall not hide his face for ever. ‘Sorrow and dark- 
ness may continue for a night, but joy shall break 
forth in the morning.’ And that eventful morning is 
not so far in the future but that we can desery it with 
the telescope of Hope. Even now, 

‘ Bright o’er the hills dawns the day-star of gladness.’ 
Every thing around us indicates our speedy resur- 
rection from the tomb in which we and our liberty 
lie buried. The angel is preparing to roll the stone 
The time is coming when those who would 
look for us must not seek among the tombs, for we 


buried beyond the power of resurrection. — 
‘And bring the welcome day: 
eyes WM. J. WATKINS. 


Boston, Nov. 21, 1850. i 
( The above is by a talented young colored man. 
What white one can do better? 
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AY ung Convert. By T. Wentworth Higginson. 
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( ‘ over the Field. By George Armstrong. 
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sPIRIT OF THE PILGRIMS, AWAKE ! 
We call the special attention of all who revere the 


1c Pilgrim Fathers to the celebration of 


memories of th 





which is tobe held in the Green Church at Ply-| 
, on Saturday and Sunday next, by the Old| 
Colony Anti-Slavery Society, commencing at 10) 

k, A. M., on Saturday. It will be seen that 
tickets for the excursion can be procured at the reg- | 
ilar depots at half price,—the trains leaving Boston 
» Saturday, at 8 1-2, A. M.,and 4 1-2, P.M. With 
such eloquent orators for the oecasion as GEORGE 


Tuoursox, Wenvett Parturs and Frepericx Dove- 
ss, in addition to the claims of the day and the 
struggling cause of religious freedom in this country, 
is needless to urge the laagest attendance. Let it 
made a memorable occasion in the celebration of 
Forefathers’ Day. 
_— ee 
THE ACCURSED LAW OF CONGRESS. 
Iwo very different modes of dealing with the Fu- 
gitive Slave Bill will be seen by referring to the arti- 
cles on our last page—the first two from English jour- 
nals, written in a grave and earnest spirit—the re- 
mainder from our own newspapers, satirizing the Bill 
ina genuine Yankee vein, and thus helping to bring 
it into contempt. The scathing article from the Lon- 
don Weekly Dispatch, signed ‘ Pusticota,’ is from 
the pen of the distinguished Unitarian minister of 
London, Wittram J, Fox, now a member of Parlia- 





ment, and one of the ablest men and most thorough 

reformers in that body. We hope to see it copied in- 

‘© many of our American journals, pervaded as it is 

with ‘thoughts that breathe, and words that burn.’ 

-_ 

Poetry and Prose, by Mrs. Charlotte A. Jerauld. 
With s Memoir, by Henry Bacon. Boston: A. 
Tompkins, 38 Cornhill—1850. pp. 440, 12mo. 

We have examined this volume with a pleasure | 


and satisfaction for which we were not prepared. As| 


t and annotator, Mr. Bacon has acquitted 


the des} manner,—evincing excellent judg- 

fection of his materials, a just appre- | 

‘of uncommon intellectual and moral worth, | 
“a pure and affectionate spirit. The subject of 
interesting Memoir was born in Old Cambridge, 
April 16, 1820, of worthy but humble parentage, and 
‘an early age, began to evince those qualities of 


mind for which she + os : 
r which she was afterwards distinguished. In 


* common schools of Boston she received all the 
‘cucational advantages which were ever afforded her, 
se she turned to the best purposes. At the 
aiteen, ‘her employment was folding and 
; and like labors, in a book-bindery: her 
- thought, while her hands were busy.’ Her 
wate kmne was Charlotte A. Fillebrown ; but in 
*, 1843, she was married to Mr. J. W. Jer- 

Por her, the wedded state was destined to 
ue tess than two years, as in August, 1845, she 
anslated to another sphere, her infant child pre- 
§ her only the day previous. Her poetical ef- 
' Presented in this volume, are decidedly 
mediocrity : all of them are ereditable to her 
pn, and several of them are beautiful, tender and 
Per al Her prose articles, and the various extracts 
: nn exhibit uncommon ease and grace- 
ors) a.’ Ss marked by a large intellectual and 
opment, and peculiarly interesting fea- 
0 her early departure, her own po- 
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HENRY WARD BEECHER AND WILLIAM 
LLOYD GARRISON. 
New Irswicu, Dee. 15th, 1850. 
Faienp GaRRison: 

Pardou us for trespassing upon the columns of the 
Liberator, at a period when they are filled to reple- 
tion with matter of such nfinite moment to the 
cause of our common humanity and purified Chris- 
tianity, and more especially in the vindication of free 
speech in the person of George Thomgson, whose be- 
nevolence and magnanimity transcend the power of 
language to portray, but which are daguerreotyped in 
ineffaceable beauty and moral grandeur on the heart 
of down-trodden humanity, and the heralds of the 
* good time coming,’ when ¢ will shall ripen into deed.’ 
Our apology for writing is that we read all things, 
and ‘seek to hold fast that which is good’; and 
among them is the Liberator, whose luminous col- 
umns fire our brain with such holy inspiration against 
oppression, 

‘That we must speak or die, 
Though only echo should reply.’ 

So we will proceed to unfold the subject of the pres- 
ent epistle. “he Independent Democrat of Decem- 
ber 5th has copied a long article from the pen of Hen- 
ry Ward Beecher, entitled, * Cause and Cure of Agi- 
tation’; in which the constitutional birth and prerog- 
atives of slavery are most graphically and powerful- 
ly delineated. Next the Genius of Liberty, the an- 
tagonist of Slavery, is conjured to our fancy, in all 
the beauty and attraction of a mighty conqueror, 
receiving her crown of glory and palm of victory 
from the Hero of Calvary, gone to the spirit-land to 
prepare mansions for those who love Him and keep 
his commandments. Thus far, all is well; but in 
another paragraph, the writer labors distinctly and 
earnestly to dissuade men from lauding or even 
acknowledging Wm. L. Garrison as the embodiment or 
exponent of anti-slavery reform. Now, we never knew 
that Garrison or any of his friends ever assumed to be 
any thing more than humble instruments in the hands 
of God to speak liberty to the captive, and demand 
of the oppressor that he let the oppressed go free. 
Not ashamed, at any and all times, to acknowledge 
their dependence on the Source of all good. To be 
sure, they have discarded some of the formulas of re- 
ligion, and slavery is one of them; but to its spirit do 
we all look for ultimate success, 

Again, in the estimation of Mr. Beecher, ‘ Garrison 
isa man of no mean ability; of indefatigable indus- 
try; of the most unbounded enterprise and eager- 
ness, of perseverance that pushes him on like a law of 
nature; of courage that amounts to recklessness. 
* * © * Had he possessed, as a balance to these, 
conciliation, good-nature, benevolence, or even a cer- 
tain popular mirthfulness; had he possessed the mod- 
eration and urbanity of Clarkson, or the deep piety of 
Wilberforce, he had been the one man of our age. 
These all he lacked! Had the disease of America 
needed only counter irritation, no better blister could 
have been applied.’ After presenting the above unique 
analysis ot character, the writer remarks that ‘ Garri- 
son did not create the anti-slavery spirit of the North. 
He was simply the offspring of it.’ Now, the main 
question is, whether Garrison, being destitute of so 
many desirable qualities, reflected the true image of 
the spirit of anti-slavery ; whether, in a word, he was 
the natural offspring of it. If so, it follows, conclu- 
sively, that God foresaw (Mr. Beecher to the contra- 
ry notwithstanding) the necessity of ‘counter irrita- 
tion’; and circumstances being different in America 
from what they are in England, the ‘irritating plas- 
ter,’ Garrison, was applied to reveal the disease; for 
never were the civil, social, secular and religious strat- 
ifications of any country on earth so completely cor- 
rupted with the hell-born elements of slavery, as the 
United States of America. Disguise it as we may, 
and excuse it as we may, organized Christianity had 
become so Patriotic as to bow obsequiously to the 
mandate of human legislation, without any apparent 
compunctions of conscience. Would it not be as phi- 
losophical to reason that the Deity chose such crude 


| instruments to thunder in the ears of the nation the 


unutterable woes of slavery, and that when Christi- 
anity should be aroused from its torpor, and discover 
that it had retained the form of godliness without the 
power, and in order to preserve its organic structure, 
it must call back its power; and cannot that be done 
without disparaging or detracting from any of the old 
pioneers, who broke ground with the insinuating de- 
mon of slavery? 

We presume all reformers will agree with Mr. 
Beecher, that the Bible, properly interpreted, is the 
most radical book on earth, especially if we consider the 
spirit of theGospel defined by its Golden Key : * What- 
soever ye would that men should do unto you, do ye 
even so to them.’ And this we understand to be the 
law, and the prophets also. Here, then, is a platform 
broad enough to contain the world of reformers ; and 
as all reforms, from their very nature, require that 
their votaries doff old local and sectarian regalias and 
peculiar idiosyncracies, so Orthodox and Heterodox, 
Jew and Gentile, must lay aside all differences, and, 
under the name of humanity, fraternity, or any other 
device Freedom’s hosts may choose to rally around, 
march boldly forward to victory. Enlightened Hu- 
manity is but another name for purified Christianity. 
Let us have no controversy about names at the expense 
of principles. Henry Ward Beecher we study, and 
Garrison we study, as model men, each possessing 
distinct eclectic powers. But as for deifying either, 
or attaching all the glory of the anti-slavery enter- 
prise to them individually, we do not. Nor are we 
sure that the latter gentleman is not quite as happily 
balanced as the former for the work in question. It 
was conciliation, (another name for shifting expedi- 
ency,) good-natured benevolence, and popular mirthful- 
ness, which had conceded all that was intrinsically 
valuable to slavery; and this could only be regained 
by stern, unflinching, uncompromising benevolence, 
and an iron will, that should covet not nor shrink 
from a martyr’s doom. The extreme urbanity and 
moderation of Clarkson, and the deep piety of Wil- 
berforce, mayée proverbial rather than real, Eman- 
cipation succeeded, and they, as the exponents of 
the movement, have justly been praised ; but in the 
incipient stages of the reform, were they not stig- 
matized as malicious and denunciatory—as being ‘ all 
teeth and claws’—as designing innovators upon in- 
stitutions as old as the government itself? Did not 
the religion, the commerce and the politics of England 
rise up in judgment against them as impulsive fanat- 
ies, propelled by the most fiendish influences to im- 
molate upon the altar of their mad ambition the con- 
ventional harmony of their sea-girt isle, and especially 
the sugar estates of the West Indies? And has not 
the note of wo been prolonged to the present day? 
We believe it ; and believing so, we conclude that the 
otherwise potential writer, in setting off the virtues 
and vices of Mr. Garrison's reform qualities in such 
singular juxtaposition, is guilty of perpetrating upon 
his readers a mere rhetorical figure, beautiful and eu- 
phoaious enough to the ear, yet as odorless as flow- 
ers in sculptured marble. Should slavery be exter- 
minated, there need be no strife about the division of 
the honors or the bestowment of the laurels. Yea, if 
Garrison and Beecher—hosts in themselves—should 
be called from the theatre of life, the cause would 
still progress, and the immortality of the cause outlive 
the fame of its advocates. Let, then, our motto be 
—Human governments may and ought to be divine in- 
Stitutions; but to test them, recurrence must be had 
to the higher law of God. Obey God rather than 
man, and so redeem the world. 

C. L. WESTON. 





i The proceedings of the Ja‘e annual meeting of 
the Rhode Island A. S. Society, recently held in Pro- 
vidence, were promptly transmitted to us in manu- 
script by the Secretary, but such has been the crowd- 
ed state of our columns, we have been unable to find 
room for them. 





LETTER FROM JOSEPH BARKER. 
Worttey, (near Leeds, ) Oct. 24, 1850. 

My Dear Frrexv,—I am glad to learn from the 
Liberator, that you are well, and able to labor in the 
cause offreedom Ihope you will live to see the 
great object of your wishes, and the greatend of your 
labors accomplished. I feel exceedingly desirous to 
sce the spirit of righteousness triumph over the spirit 
of oppression and wrong. Nothing on earth would 
rejoice me more than the abolition of American sla- 
very. It is,so far as I can learn, the most hideous 
form of iniquity, the most revoliing picce of inhuman- 
ity with which the earth is at present dishonored and 
cursed. It is, besides, one of the strongest props of 
European tyranny, and one of the greatest obstacles 
to the spread and triumph of European liberty. No 
men on earth are engaged in a more important enter- 
prize than you and your fellow-laborers. Most de- 
voutly do I pray for your success, and most gladly 
would I aid you in your arduous and god-like labors. 

I have often resolved to write to you ; but as I nev- 
er found time to write you a long letter, 1 have never 
kept my resolution. But Ican put off writing no 
longer. I must express my joy in your labors, and 
my wishes for your success, 

I have felt most keenly since the passage of the 
‘new law for the capture of fugitive slaves. Common 
as it is for governments to sin, and extravagant and 
outrageous as their transgressions frequently are, I 
recollect no enormity of any government that has so 
grievously harrowed my feelings, as this most infa- 
mous and inhuman enactment. Is it possible that 
the people of the Northern States will allow it to be 
put in'force? Is it possible that they will allow it 
to remain on the statute book ? Can they be so in- 
different to their reputation,—can they be so insensi- 
ble to duty,—can they be so regardless of the inter- 
ests of their fellow-men, as to allow the Southern 
kidnappers to come amongst them, to take away their 
neighbors, and perhaps themselves, at pleasure, and 
carry them away to be sold in the Southern markets ? 
If the law be not speedily abolished, America will 
become a proverb for inconsistency and inhumanity 
throughout the whole of the civilized world. If the 
law be not speedily abolished, there is hardly a man 
in Europe that will not look on America with dis- 
gust and loathing. No one in England, perhaps, has 
spoken more favorably of the Free States of America 
than myself; but if they allow this law for the cap- 
ture of fugitive slaves to be executed, I shall have to 
retract every word I have spoken, and mournfully 
acknowledge that America is the basest and most in- 
human of all the nations upon earth. I have lately 
been in Ireland, and I saw such forms of misery there, 
as pained me most acutely. The indignation I felt 
against the tyrants who had created such fearful 
scenes of misery was greater than I can describe. I felt 
as if I could have found in my heart, if I had had the 
power,to tear them in pieces,and destroy them from the | 
face of the earth. But on reading in the Standard the | 
account of the capture and carrying away of poor 
James Hamlet, I felt, if possible, more keenly still.— 
I felt that there were human beings in a worse condi- 
tion than even the plundered and starving Irish. I 
saw no Irishman that was not at liberty to run away 
from his wretched country, and seek a living and a 
home elsewhere. I saw no Irish landlords with whips 
and bowie-knives, with pistols and rifles, with blood- 
hounds and kidnappers, hunting the runaway pau- 
pers, to bring them back to their wretchedness and 
rags. I could not help but feel, while reading the 
papers which I have last received from your country, 
that notwithstanding the excellency of its laws and 
institutions in many respects, and the comparative 
happiness of the middle and laboring classes in the 
free States, the country is disgraced and afflicted with 
a curse more terrible than the most miserable and 
down-trodden country I have seen in monarchical 
Europe groans under. 

The passing of the Fugitive Slave Bill has pro- 
duced a most discouraging effect on the minds of my 
wife and children, as well as on my own. We were 
looking forward to America as our future home. We 
had made up our minds to leave England for one of 
your Western States in March or April next, with 
the intention of settling there. The news which we 
have received by the last post has obliged us, most re- 
luctantly, to suspend or modify our resolution. We 
shall never be able to make America our home, if this 
law remains in force. We shall probably come to 
your country, andspend some time in it; but if the 
Northern people do not render this iniquitous law in- 
operative, and insist on its speedy abolition, we shall, 
if permitted, return to England, and end our days un- 
der its monarchical and aristocratical institutions. If 
the Northern States allow the law to remain on the 
statute-book and to be put in force, we shall come to 
the conclusion, that, however you may excel us in 
many of your laws, and in some of your political and 
social institutions, the people of England are a more 
enlightened, a more virtuous, a more manly, a more 
godlike, a more respectable and worthy set of people 
than the inhabitants even of the Northern States of 
America. 

But I cannot believe, as yet, that the Northern 
States will allow the law to be putin force, or even 
to remain on the statute-book. It will be one of the 
the greatest disappointments, and one of the bitterest 
mortifications and humiliations of my life, if they do 
not act in such a way as to render the law of no effect, 
and secure its speedy abolition. 

I wish I could spend a few years in laboring with 
you in the cause of abolition. I must contrive to as- 
sist you in your labors in some way. There are ma- 
ny of my readers who wonld like to help you, if they 
only knew how to do it. We must endeaver to find 
out some means of giving you assistance, and of has- 
tening the downfall of that revolting and inhuman 
system that so fearfully dishonors and curses your 
country. 

With kindest regards to all your fellow-laborers, 
and with most earnest prayers for your success and 
triumph in the cause of human freedom, 

I am, yours, very affectionately, 
JOSEPH BARKER. 
W. L. Garrison, Esq. 





TESTIMONY FROM SCOTLAND. 
Worcester, Dec. 14, 1850. 
W. L. Garrison : 

My Dear Friend,—I have just received a letter 
from Henry Wigham, with the accompanying resolu- 
tion; and while my heart is dancing to the music of 
encouraging, sympathetic words that have come from 
«Caledonia stern and wild,’ I feel impelled to write 
you. I wish I could make you realize the effect 
which this letter and resolution have upon me. I 
know the noble, invincible hearts that dictated them 
so well, and am so perfectly confident of the purity ot 
the religious spirit that pervades them, that they are 
an inspiration to me. Henry Wigham refers most 
kindly to you and your noble coadjutors. Is it not 
encouraging to feel that the sympathies of the best 
hearts and souls in the dear old fatherland are with 
us in our pilgrimage and crusade against the most in- 
human institution under heaven? 

With the utmost respect, I am, 

Yours truiy, J. B. SYME. 


Resolution passed at a Meeting of the Edinburgh League 
of pon acahergren Fe 27th, 1850. 

That, as members of a society pledged to endeavor 

to procure, by all moral means, the abolition of all 

institutions and customs which interfere with the 





We desire further to express our deep sympathy 
with the colored the victims of this cruel 
measure, as also with the friends of freedom, where- 
ever situated, throughout the Union, whom it would 
degrade into the character of slave-hunters. 

Whilst encouraging these to the adoption of every 
Peaceful means of rendering nugatory the provisions 
of this law, we would earnestly exhort to the strict 
observance of the principles of peace in maintaining 
their opposition, as the means best adapted for the ex- 
igencies of the case, and which, by carrying along 
with them the Divine protection and blessing, can 
alone avert the evils consequent on this atrocious 
measure. 

Signed on behalf of the meeting, 

WILLIAM MILLER, President. 





OPPICIAL AOTION OP THE TOWN OP 
“ WEYMOUTH. 
At a legal meeting of the inhabitants of the town 
of Weymouth, Nov. 12, 1850, 
On motion of Elias Richards, the following resolves 
were read and adopted :— 


Resolved, That all slaves owe it as a sacred duty 
to themselves, their posterity and their God, to es- 
cape from slavery by running away, or by such other 
means as in their opinion are right, and best adapted 
to secure to themselves and their children their inhe- 
rent and inalienable right to liberty and the pursuit 
of happiness, 

2. That any man who officially or unofficially shall 
aid or abet the execution of the Fugitive Slave Law, 
is a deadly enemy to the virtue, peace, and security of 
society, and should be regarded and treated accord- 
ingly. 

3. Resolved, That inasmuch as the Fugitive Slave 
Law passed by the last Congress is unconstitutional, 
arbitrary, unjust and cruel, and therefore highly ob- 
noxious to the people of this town; we trust that the 
citizens of Weymouth will never so far ‘ conquer their 
prejudices,’ and thereby become bloodhounds for slave- 
holders, as to return the fugitive, but will protect 
him, as they would protect their own citizens. 

Voted, That the foregoing resolves be entered on 
the town record, and offered for publication. 

Attest, ORAN WHITE, Town Clerk. 





RECEPTION MEETING AT ABINGTON. 
Asrneton, Dec. 17, 1850. 
Dear Frienp Garrison: 

The reception meeting in honor of George Thomp- 
son, Esq., M. P., holden here this afternoon, at the 
Town Hall, was very successful, notwithstanding the 
severe storm. The spacious hall was crowded, many 
not being able to obtain seats. 

The meeting was addressed by L. Ford and Samu- 
el Reed, of Abington, and Rev. Caleb Stetson, of 
South Scituate. Mr. Thompson was very happy in 
his remarks, and spoke with great power and elo- 
quence. ‘The audience responded most enthusiasti- 
cally to some portions of his speech. They appeared 
quite captivated. 

Mr. Thompson hinted that he might tarry with us 
somewhat longer than he at first anticipated, and if 
so, we might thank our enemies for it, and especially 
some of the leading Whigs. 

The meeting was presided over by Isaac Hersey, 
Esq., Representative elect to our General Court, and 
Chairman of our Board of Selectmen. Samuel Dyer 
was Secretary. Yours truly, 

H. H. BRIGHAM. 


——_ 


CALL 
To the State Convention to be held in Syracuse, January 
7th, 8th and 9th, 1851, . 

To consider the Infernal Bill enacted by the Ameri- 
can Congress on the 18th Sept. 1850, for the Re- 
capture of Fugitives from Slavery: and to take 
such action thereon as Freemen should. 


Freemen of New York! Lovers of Liberty! 
Friends of Humanity, far and near! Come to the 
Convention ! Come, or send delegates, in whose sound 
discretion, fidelity to principle and moral courage, 
you can put entire confidence. Let every part of the 
Empire State be duly represented. Send at least as 
many delegates to this Convention as you send mem- 
bers to the Assembly. The emergency demands de- 
liberate but determined action. It may not be that 
wecan save our country from the ruin that impends, 
but we are bound to make one effort. 

The Bill that has been enacted by our national 
Congress is unsurpassed in atrocity by any law of the 
most despotic governments on earth. If it had been 
devised by the Austrian Haynau, it would have en- 
hanced his guilt; that it should have been advocated 
by our American Webster, confounds us with aston- 
ishment. 

The passage of this bill has made it plain, that lib- 
erty and slavery cannot subsist together; and has 
forced upon our country this great question: Shall 
tyrants henceforth rule this Republic, or Freemen ? 

Similar Conventions are to be held in others of the 
free States ; and, we trust, before the end of the pres- 
ent session of Congress, a message will be sent thither 
from the entire North, that will admonish the oppres- 
sors of the South, and their more unprincipled abet- 
tors, that they have waked up the lion—that they must 
recede from the daring encroachments that they have 
made upon Northern sentiments, and Northern liber- 
ties—must annul that wicked Bill—or consent that it 
must be at once a dead letter, or expect to see this 
American Union deluged in blood. 

SAMUEL J. MAY, 

CHAS B. SEDGWICK, 
CHARLES A. WHEATON, 
IRA H. COBB, 

JOHN THOMAS. 











te It will be seen by the following paragraph, that 
our esteemed coadjutor, Edmund Quincy, Esq., had 
a narrow escape from a violent death on Tuesday :-- 


Serious Accident caused by a Runaway Horse.—Tues- 
day forenoon, between 11 and 12 o'clock, a series of 
accidents—one of them serious, if not fatal—was caus- 
ed by arunaway horse. About half-past 11 o'clock, 
as Messrs. Giles H. Lodge and G e Williams were 
driving down Cornhill in a buggy belonging to the 
latter, the horse (a fine animal, valued at $400,) in 
peeing between an omnibus and a wagon, became 
entangled with both, and commenced plunging fear- 
fully. Finally, the animal broke the car and pro- 
ceeded at full race along the street. At the corner of 
Cornhill and Washington street, he attempted to leap 
over a wagon which stood in the way, but striking 
against it, he turned into Washington street, dashing 
along the sidewalk, and scattering the,people in every 
direction. Several citizens who were standing on the 
sidewalk, opposite the Merchant’s Bank, had barely 
time to escape with their lives. At the corner of 
State and Exchange streets, Mr. Charles Richardson, 
of 29 Garden-Court street, was struck by the horse, 
and thrown into the street with great violence. He 
was immediately taken into the Merchants’ Insurance 
Office, where he was found to be badly cut in the 
head and face ; in a short time, however, he was able 


An name 
A number of other persons received injuries 





THE SEVENTEENTH 
ANTI-SLAVERY BAZAAR, 
IN FANEUIL HALL, 

Was opened on THURSDAY, December 19, at 11 
o'clock, A. M. 

The Managers have much pleasure in announcing, 
that in variety, beauty and utility, the Bazaar of the 
present year will be found equal to any of its prede- 
cessors, Owing to the utter impossibility of examin- 
ing, in- season for this week's paper, the cases which 
have arrived from abroad, our advertisement of their 
contents must be necessarily imperfect. For a fuller 
and more accurate description, we refer the friends of 
the Bazaar to the Boston daily papers of next week. 

Among the most attractive of the articles, we would 
recommend the following very beautiful carved 
wood work from Switzerland, consisting of Reading 
Desks, Work Boxes, Knitting Cases, Sallad Forks and 
Spoons, Paper Knives, Glove Boxes, Rulers, Napkin 
Rings, Sugar Tongs, Book Marks and Winders, orna- 
mented with paintings of Swiss scenery and costume. 

A collection of Bohemian Glass, selected with 
much care, but of which we cannot give particulars, 
for the reason above stated. 

Very handsome Trays, Inkstands, Card Baskets, 
Writing Desks, Work Boxes, Paper Cases and Card 
Cases of papier mache, from Manchester, England; 
Envelope Boxes from Canton, a most useful article; 
Carved Picture Frames, Trays, Flower Pots and Book 
Stands, of an entirely new and beautiful manufacture, 
from Bristol ; Books, new and old; among the latter, 
a very rare Spanish work, the gift of B. B. Wiffen; 
Autographs of Sir Walter Scott, Dr. Chalmers, Han- 
nah More, John Newton, Maria Edgeworth, Eliza- 
beth Barrett Browning, Sir Robert Walpole, Lord 
North, and other distinguished writers, poets and 
statesmen ; collection of British Sea- Weeds‘and Shells, 
avery valuable donation of Basket Work from the 
inmates of the Blind Asylum in Bristol; Pencil 
Sketches, and exquisite water-color Drawings, by 
Miss Carpenter and Mrs. Herbert Thomas, 

We have our usual variety of knitted, netted, and 
crochetted Work, in cotton, linen, and Berlin wool; 
Couvre Pieds, Chair Covers, Tidies, Collars, Cuffs, 
Comforters, Prudence Caps and Scarfs, Tartan Shawls, 
Scarfs and Handkerchiefs, of every variety; Table 
Covers in silk patchwork, Affghan Blankets, sofa, 
chair, toilet and pin Cushions of velvet, damask, and 
Embroidered Work ; a carefully selected and elegant 
assortment of Florinton Lace, including veils, caps, 
collars, and cuffs; Under Sleeves of old point Lace, 
Dress Caps from Paris, plain muslin Caps, Ladies’ 
Aprons of every variety, of black silk, plain and em- 
broidered ; children’s Dresses and Aprons, Carriage 
and Work Bags, almost every kind of Children’s and 
Infant’s clothing, beautiful Needle Cases, and other 
work in morocco, Purses, Mats, Slippers, Dolls, Toys, 
and a great variety of the articles usually found at 
the Bazaar. The same variety of De La Rue’s note 
Paper and envelopes as in previous years, 

The Liberty Bell was published on the morning 
of the 19th, and contains articles from the pens of 
distinguished writers, both of Europe and America. 

ANNE WARREN WESTON, 
MARY GRAY CHAPMAN, 
MARY MAY, 

FRANCES MARY ROBBINS, 
LOUISA LORING, 

ANN GREENE PHILLIPS, 
HENRIETTA SARGENT, 
MARIA LOWELL, 

SARAH B. SHAW, 

SARAH S. RUSSELL. 





LECTURES BY GEORGE THOMPSON, 
EsqQ., M. P. 


AT THE TREMONT TEMPLE. 


The first three Lectures will embrace the History, 
Condition and Prospects of Pritish India; the last two 
will be on the Reform Movements of Great Britain. 

Tickets for the Course, One Dollar each. Single 
Lecture Ticket, 25 cents. For sale at 21 Cornhill, 
at the several Bookstores, and at the Temple. 

{# The time for commencing each lecture is fixed 
at 7 1-2 o’clock, precisely. 

N. B. At his third lecture on British India, on 
Monday evening last, Mr. Thompson kindly announc- 
ed that he intended to add a fourth lecture on British 
India, to which all holders of tickets for the course, 
as advertised, would be admitted gratuitously. The 
delivery of this will be at the end of the course. 

HO! FRIENDS OF FREEDOM IN WORCESTER 
NORTH! 


GEORGE THOMPSON IN FITCHBURG ! 


A grand MASS MEETING to welcome this distin- 
guished advocate of Universal Liberty will be held in 
Fitchburg on THURSDAY, the 2d day of January, 
at 10 o’clock, A. M. Wendell Phillips and William 
Lloyd Garrison are also expected to address the Con- 
vention. Friends of the slave! will not the com- 
bined eloquence of the old and the new world repay 
the expense of a twenty miles’ ride to the pleasant 
village of Fitchburg? 

Per order, J. T. EVERETT. 
ET 


COLLECTIONS POR THE CHAPLIN FUND, 
Since Sept. 13—by Loring Moody. 








HAVERHILL. HALLOWELL. 
Collection 6 61 Ambrose Merrill 5 00 
Nathan Webster © 50 Cash 0 25 
D P Harmon 100 H Pe 2 1 00 

H fo 0 25 

eae t-. H K Parker 0 60 
James Nowell 6 87 
Benj Ch 1 87 W R Prescott 1 00 

j Cheever 
Collection 6 93 F Lyford 1 00 

lianas Wm Woodbridge 0 25 
D S Grandin 50 ova 2 3 04 
— + So. Charles Russell 5 00 

BANGOR. |B aber ag = 
ayden 2 00 
Jonas P Veazie 600 JR °F & 1 00 
James Allen 5 00 N T Ellsworth 0 50 
— Plumer, Jr 0 50 David Mitchell 0 25 
W S Parsons 100 Ysaac Hatch 1 00 
Collection 10 25 H Morse 0 50 
Asa Davis 0 50 Hiram Wilson 1 00 
Daniel Kimball 025 JA Emery 1 00 
Michael Schwartz 0 50 J} Hawes 1 00 
W S Dennett 050 % F Emery 1 00 
R R Haskins 100 Peleg Wadsworth 1 00 
Jeremiah Curtis 200 Samuel Crowell 1 00 
Friend 0 560 Nath’ Longly 1 00 
G W. Thacher 100 Deborah Babb 0 50 
Friend 100 £ A Ellsworth 0 06 
Friend © 26 Collection 3 48 
R A Perkins 100 Johnson Rideout 5 00 
AUGUSTA. GARDNER. 
Edward Fenno 5 00 Ansyl Clark 1 00 
Sylvester Judd, Jr 1 00 E J Ford 1 00 
Geo F Cook 0 50 Henry Leeman 1 00 
Cash 17, Cash 50 0 67 John Morse 1 00 
Daniel Pike 100 John Springer 1 00 
L Lithgow 2 00 Collection 6 68 
Cash 0 25 Charles Burrage 1 00 
Geo Darby 0 60 C Wilson 1 00 
OC Whitehouse 0 50 Smith Maxcy 1 00 
J D Pierce 0 50 
Elihu Robinson 1 00 $124 23 





LECTURES BY A. BRONSON ALCOTT. 
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GRAND CELEBRATION AT PLYMOUTH ! 
FOREFATHERS DAY! 


The Old Colony A. 8. will c the 
versary of the the Pil- 

Forefathers, at Plymouth, : 
t, at the Green Cuvren, “oe ae 


We have the u leasu: 
that GEORGE TH MPSON Enq, MP the wield 
and faithful champion of down-trodden humanity, 
has consented to EE awry’ Wm. Lloyd Garrison, 


Wendell Phillips, Douglass, and other anti- 
slavery speakers will be present, and the friends of 
the cause are particularly invited. 


Let the attendance and spirit 


TICKETS for the excursion (to Plymouth and back), 
for either of the regular trains to Plymouth on 
turday, 21st instant, and PI th on Mon- 
day the 23d, will bo for sale at the t of 


the Old Colony Rail Road, (from Boston to 
inclusive,) and also from the different stations on the 
South Shore Rail Road, and the B: Branch, 
at half the usual fare. 

N. B. The trains will leave Boston on Saturday, the 
2ist, at8 1-2, A. M., and 4 1-2, P. M. 

BOURNE SPOONER, President. 
H. H. Brienam, a 
South Abington, Dec. 2, 1850. 





PARKER PILLSBURY, 


An Agent of the Mass, Anti-Slavery Society, will 
lecture as follows : 


Holliston, Friday, Dec. 20. 
Milford, Sunday, “ 22. 
North Dennis, Tuesday, “ 24. 
East Dennis, Wednesday, “ 25. 
Brewster, Thursday, sas 26. 





THE ONE HUNDRED CONVENTIONS. 
HARWICH, (Barnstable Co.) 
Saturday and Sunday, Dec. 28 and 29. 


[= This meeting will be held in the New Hall, 
and will be a dedication-service to the cause of God 
and Humanity. It is expected that Cuarues C. Bur- 
LeicH and Parker Pitissvry will be present. 





BARNSTABLE COUNTY—NOTICE, 
Ee See notice of Parker Pillsbury’s Lectures, in 
another place. 
Cuartes C, Burteicu, by desire of friends in 
Barnstable county, will spend two or three weeks and 
lecture on Slavery, &c., in that county, as follows :— 


Sandwich, Monday, December 23. 
Centreville, Tuesday, ss 24. 
Osterville, Wednesday, “ 25. 
Cotuit, Thursday, “ 26. 
Hyannis, Friday, “ 27. 


And will attend the Harwich Convention on Satur- 
day and Sunday, Dec. 28 and 29. See notice. 

Further appointments will be made known at Har- 
wich. 








MARRIED —In this city, by John M. Spear, Mr. 
Isaac Chaney, Jr. to Miss Susan Leavitt. 

















Fer the Cure of 


COUGHS, COLDS, 
HOARSENESS, BRONCHITIS, 
‘WHOOPING-COUGH, CROUP, 
ASTHMA ai CONSUMPTION. 


‘PPHIS truly valuable remedy for all diseases of the 
Lungs and Throat has become the chief reliance 
of the afflicted, as it is the most certain cure known 
for the above complaints. While it is a most pow- 
erful remedial agent in the most desperate and almost 
hopeless cases of Consumption, it is also, in diminish- 
ed doses, one of the mildest and most agreeable 
family medicines for common coughs and colds. Read 
below the opinion of men who are known to the 
world; and the world respect their opinions. 


FROM PROF. HITCHCOCK. 

James C. Ayres: Sir—I have used your ‘ Cherry 
Pectoral’ in my own case of deep-seated Bronchitis, 
and am satisfied from its chemical constitution that it 
is an admirable compound for the relief of laryngial 
difficulties. If my opinion as to its superior ie - 
ter can be of any service, you are at liberty to use it 
as you think proper. 

EDWARD HITCHCOCK, LL. D., 
President of Amherst College. 


From the ‘LONDON LANCET, 
‘AYER’S CHERRY PECTORAL is one of the 
most valuable preparations that has fallen under our 
notice. After a careful cxamination, we do not hes- 
itate to say we have a large appreciation of its merits, 
and the fullest confidence in its usefulness for coughs 
and lung complaints.’ 


Dr. Brewster, of Windham county, Conn., sends 
us the following testimony :— 


Dr. J. C. Ayer: Dear Sir—I have enclosed you 
a certificate from Mrs. Catharine A. Cady, a highly 
respectable lady of this village, wife of Mr. Seth Cady, 
Deputy Sheriff, Windham county, Connecticut. The 
cure in her case was very prompt, and has attracted 


general attention. 
W. A, BREWSTER, M. D. 


West Kiturncty, Conn., t. 28, 1848. 
This may certify, that I was affli with a very 
severe cough in the wintcr of 47-48, which threat- 
ened to terminate in consumption. I had tried 
medicines in vain, and was cured by the use of ‘Ayer’s 
Cherry Pectoral.’ CAT. E K. CADY. 


DIRECT EVIDENCE. 

Dr. J. C. Ayer, Lowell: Dear Sir—Fee under 
obligations to you for the restoration of my th, I 
send you a report of my case, which you are at lib- 
erty to publish for the benefit of others. Last au- 
tumn, f took a bad cold, accom a severe 
without ob- 


my cough has and all by the use of your val- 
uable medicine. E. 8. STONE, A. M., 
Principal of Mt. Hope Seminary. 


From Dr. Bryant, Druggist and Postmaster, Chic- 
opee Falls, Mass :— 

Dr. J. C. Ayer: Dear Sir—Enclosed please find re- 
mittance for all the CHERRY PECTORAL last sent 
me. Ican unhesitatingly say, that no medicine we 
sell gives such satisfaction as yours does; nor have I 
ever seen a medicine which cured so many cases 


Cough and Lung Complaints. Our ph are 
cae it extensively in their practice, and with the 
happiest effect. 

Pe rruly yours, D. M. BRYANT. 

Prepared by J. C. AYER, Chemist, Lowell, Mass. 
and sold by all Druggists and Dealers in Medicine 
throughout the country. 

Dec. 20. tMar.27 





No. 30 Dock Square. 


J. Cc. BRUCE, 
WHOLESALE AND RETAIL DEALER IN 
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